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tion of its value in the world of letters. That his judgments were generally confirmed by specialists is an evidence of their intrinsic worth; that they were usually ratified by the public testifies to his knowledge of the public taste.
The literary unprejudiced spirib of his criticisms appears in his treatment, so generous, yet so nice]y balanced, of such totally dissimilar men as George II. Lewes and Herbert Spencer, the former of whom he distrusted, while in the latter he had confidence. The criticism on Judge Tourgee's novel, " A Fool's Errand," is a remarkable instance of equitable judgment on the part of one whose anti-slavery feelings were not ardent, and whose political sympathies, though clear, were not tinctured by party fanaticism. His agreement or disagreement with the author under review was felt to have no connection with the verdict of the critic.
It has been said again and again, in fact it has become the fashion to say, that George Rip-ley belonged to the class of " genial" critics, who prophesy smooth things, who seldom notice what they cannot praise, who pick out of books the passages they can commend, and encourage where they should condemn. They who say this cannot be thinking of the frequent instances in which he exposed literary pretension, or of the severity of his treatment when